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THE ALDINE. 



ART AND TRAFFIC. 






The time has long gone by (and materially is the 
world made richer by the change) when crowned kings 
and despotic princes patronized artists in works in- 
tended to show their regal or princely glory, and 




CONEWAGO BRIDGE.— F. B. Schell. 

when, however temporarily and interestedly praised, 
their art was degraded by such employment. Nowa- 
days, all the powers ruling over the destinies of men 
be thanked ! — art is not patronized at all : it is em- 
ployed, oftener solicited than it solicits ; and the 
" kings" who ask its aid nearly as often wear the 
crown of public service as that bequeathed to them by 
dead and gone ancestors. These reflections come 
forcibly into mind, running over a volume just issued 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and devoted 
to the laudable purpose of making better known to 
the public who patronize it, the work and the re- 



sources, as well 
as the history and 
the scenery, of 
the extensive line 
worked by that 
company. This 
book, which in 
an artistic sense 
reflects the high- 
est credit on those 
concerned in its 
compilation, and 
has employed the 
pencils and the 
gravers of several 
of the best artists 
in America, is 
devoted to the 
double task of 
( 1 ) informing 
the world of 
many of the de- 
tails in its scope 
and management 
which must oth- 
erwise be known 
only to a very 
few, and (2) giv- 
ing in a pictorial 
shape many of what may be 
** called the scenic curiosities 
and glories of the road. 
From this work, which strikes us as an exceedingly 
well-considered expenditure of a very small propor- 
tion of the funds of the company, we propose to 
extract, for the benefit and information of the readers 
of The Aldine, a few of those figures most impera- 
tively necessary for understanding the workings of the 
great corporation, and to supplement them with an 
exhibition of a k\v of the very fine pictures which 
may be regarded as representative in showing the 
variety of natural and artificial scenery through which 
the line of the road makes its progress. With refer- 
ence to the latter feature, it may be remembered that 
The Aldine is in this regard doing no new work, we 
having already made a specialty of selecting and illus- 
trating many of the more picturesque points crossed 
and opened by the Pennsylvania road, in the Allegha- 
nies and at other sections of peculiar interest. One 
late instance will be specially remembered by every 
reader — that involving the magnificent scenery of the 
Conemaugh, prepared for The Aldine by the late 



John A. Hows, in an artistic excursion for that pur- 
pose, which is believed by many acquaintances to 
have hastened the lamented death of that artist, whose 
devotion to nature made him equally persistent and 
imprudent in seeking and portraying the more diffi- 
cult and secret haunts, in every direction. Let us not 
be considered as making any new lament over the de- 
parted illustrator, however . ; if there is any truth in 
the old dictum that "the noblest place where man 
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ENTRANCE TO WILD-CAT GLEN. — F. B. Schell. 

can die, is where he dies for man!" — then is it 
equally true that the artist can not more profitably 
spend his life than in making the world wiser and better 
with his. pencil, as Mr. Hows unquestionably did. 

To deal, in this place, with the history of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and a few of the figures showing 
the extent and working power of the organization, 
the following group of statistics may be profitably 
given, the historical necessarily holding precedence. 

Pennsylvania had been the first State of the Union 
to put in progress the facilitating of transit between 
distant sections, in the employment of the turnpike, 
— the Lancaster road, west- 
ward from Philadelphia, being 
- the first completed in the 

United States ; and two differ- 
ent routes, the southern by 
Bedford and Somerset, and 
the northern by Huntingdon 
and Frankstown, extending 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
eliciting the official notice and 
warm commendation of Albert 
Gallatin, when Secretary of 
the Treasury, in 1807. But 
the turnpike, as the road for 
rapid conveyance, was already 
doomed ; and no mean share 
in the preliminary operations 
of that doom belonged to 
America, and indeed to Penn- 
sylvania. Only two years after 
the Gallatin report, in 1809, 
the first experimental railroad 
track ever built in America 
was constructed in Pennsylva- 
nia, by John Thompson, civil 
engineer, and a Scotch ma- 
chinist named Somerville, for 
Thomas Leiper, of Philadel- 
phia, — with a success leading 
Leiper to construct a second 
and more extended one, not 
many years later, for the con- 
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veyance of stone from 
his quarries on Crum 
Creek, to the landing 
on Ridley Creek, in 
Delaware County. Not 
much later than the sec- 
ond, however, was the 
construction of the 
"Quincy Railroad/' 
for the conveyance of 
granite from the Quincy 
quarries to the port of 
Neponset, in Massachu- 
setts, completed in 
1827. By that time, 
steam had been suc- 
cessfully applied to the 
railroad, and many 
short roads for steam 
use were projected, and 

some commenced, in America, — among them that 
of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, at 
Honesdale, Pa., to connect their mines with the 
canal, and having the distinction of running the first 
locomotive in the Western World, in the "Stour- 
bridge Lion," first put into use on the 8th of August, 
1829. The beginnings of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Charleston and Hamburg roads (the .latter 
intended, from the first, for the use of steam power, 
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and with two locomotives, the "Best Friend," and 
the "West Point," built at the Cold Spring Foundry, 
at the latter place), followed in 1830. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, meanwhile, had 
chartered a company, 31st of March, 1822, for a rail- 
road of eighty miles, from Philadelphia to Columbia ; 
and among the corporators were Stephen Girard, and 
Horace Binney, so lately deceased, with John Stevens 
(of Hoboken) as the master-spirit of the enterprise. 
Water communication, however, was still the more 
practicable possibility, in the minds of many ; and 
the first attempt to construct a great line, all the way 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, was made in connec- 
tion with the "Pennsylvania Canal," commenced on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 4 th of July, l8a 6, by th breaking of 
ground near Harrisburg. In the winter of the same 
year the "Columbus, Lancaster and Philadelphia 
Kaiiroad Company" was chartered, though never 
aiterward brought into working order; and during 

e ^ session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, no 
less than five other railways were chartered in that 
Nate, most or all of them, however, to become dead 
letters from one cause or another. 

the ^ terprise of P rivate companies failing to solve 
e problem of a great road westward, the Legislature, 

work 7 T l828j t0 ° k UP the P^naries of the 
^ and ordered surveys across the counties of York 
Lancaster, to connect with the canal - through 



and 



JOHNSTOWN. - 

the Cumberland Valley, to Chambersburg — 
and over the Alleghany Mountains, from . 
Huntingdon to Johnstown. These formed •Sj 
the actual commencements of the Columbia and 
Portage railroads, both works of great necessity and 
equal difficulty, and the latter one of the most auda- 
cious specimens of overcoming mountain difficulties, 
up to that time known in the mechanical world. Not 
to linger upon the details of the operations immedi- 
ately following, it is sufficient to say that, with 
the pushing forward, together, of the three links 
supplied by the railway, over the mountains, and 
the canal, from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, and 
from Pittsburg to Johnstown, on the two sides of 
them, — and with the loan of $4,000,000 from 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, secured by the exten- 
sion of the charter of that bank, — with all these, 
and the impetus derived from the completion and 
opening of the Erie Canal, in 1826, the difficult 
work was then so persistently driven onward as to 
allow the opening of the whole line from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg, in 1834. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral of the roads that have now become links or 
branches of the Pennsylvania, had been begun 
and wholly or in part completed — among them 
the Harrisburg and Portsmouth, the Strasburg, 
and the Philadelphia and Trenton, the latter a 
destined part of the Camden and Amboy chain 
of many years, and then of the Pennsylvania 
combination, eastward beyond Philadelphia. 

The Portage road, over the Alleghanies, was 
regarded, at the time and in the absence of the 
great mountain works of the last two decades, as 
one of the wonders of America. It made, by 
inclined planes, an ascent, from Johnstown to 
the summit, of eleven hundred and seventy-one and 
a-half feet in twenty-six and a-half miles, and a de- 
scent from the summit to Hollidaysburg, of thirteen 
hundred and ninety-nine feet in ten miles. The cars 
were passed over 
these planes by 
wire ropes at- 
tached to station- 
ary engines ; and 
boats containing 
freight to be car- 
ried by the canal 
were built in sec- 
tions and carried 
in trucks over 
the road, empty 
or loaded, as the 
case might be. A 
great work, for 
itself, for the 
country, and for 
civilization, had 
thus been done 
by the State of 
Pennsylvania, at 
an expense to it- 
self of something 
closely approach- 
ing $14, 500,000, 



— and the foundation laid for one immeasurably 
greater in every important regard. 

By 1837, however, it became evident that only a 
beginning had as yet been made — that a continuous 
line of rail from the Delaware to the Ohio, with spurs 
to the lakes, was a necessity. From this grew the 
Sunbury and Erie, and the Pittsburg and Susque- 
hanna, both chartered in 1837, with a general con- 
vention to urge the building, presided over by Hon. 
Robert T. Conrad, held at Harrisburg, in" March, 
1838. Another survey was ordered by the Legislature, 
to the end in view, and a report made in 1 840. Even 
then the completion lagged, however, though an in- 
fluential meeting was held at Philadelphia, in 1845, 
to urge it forward ; and it may be said that the great 
work did not assume feasible shape until 1846. Then, 
with Mr. John Edgar Thomson as the new chief en- 
gineer of the road, bringing long experience in road- 
building in the South, the work went rapidly forward, 
the first grading, west from Harrisburg, and east from 
Pittsburg, being let in July, 1847. Cars were first 
run through from Philadelphia to Pittsburg on the 
10th of December, 1852, the old Portage road over 
the mountains forming the connection — the road of 
the company for that section not being finished until 
February 15, 1854, when it was formally opened, Mr. 
Thomson being elected president of the company, 
thirteen days earlier, so that he saw, as at the head of 
it, the completion of the great work he had so long 
engineered. Mechanically, it may be added that the 
following are the heights of different portions of this 
monument of continuous enterprise, above the sea 
level. At Harrisburg, where the ascent commences, 
310 feet elevation; at Lewistown, 488; at Hunting- 
don, 610 ; at Tyrone, 886 ; at Altoona (at the eastern 
base of the mountains), 1,168. The culminating 
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point is reached at the west end of the great tunnel, 
where the altitude is 2«, 161 feet. Descending, west- 
ward, the height at Johnstown is i, 184 feet ; at Greens- 
burg, 1,091 ; and at Pittsburg, 748 feet, being 438 
feet higher than at Harrisburg, the virtual commence- 
ment of ascent on the eastern side. 

In 1853-4, commenced a movement for the sale of 
the main line of trie road, by the State, at whose cost 
it had been constructed — the people seeming a trifle 
uneasy under what they considered a burthen, with- 
out recognizing its value and necessity. On the 27th 
of April, 1854, a law was passed, providing for the 
sale of the main line ; and, no purchaser being found, 
another in 1855. No sale yet ensuing, a third law 
was passed in 1857. Finally, in the latter year, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company became the pur- 
chaser from the State, at $9,000,000 — $1,500,000 of 
that sum being additional and in lieu of certain taxes. 
After-agreement, in 1861, made the whole sum paid, 
$13,570,000. The formal transfer was made by the 
State to the company, on the 1st of August, 1857. 

In 1858, Colonel Thomas A. Scott, who had been 
connected with the collection department, was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
the road. At the death of Mr. W. 
B. Foster, i860, he became the 
vice-president of the company ; and 
after that of Mr. Thomson, 1874, 
president, — besides having made an 
honorable record, during a part of 
the rebellion, as Assistant Secretary 
of War. It is only truth to say 
that in all these situations he has 
shown strong capacity, and made a 
reputation second to that of no rail- 
road-man of the century. It used 
to be said that, in his quiet way, 
President Thomson managed to be 
"an hundred men rolled into 
one ; " and something of the same 
character may be said of Colonel 
Scott, the very embodiment of en- 
ergy and activity, with the rare fac- 
ulty of "eyes on all sides"' at the 
same moment. 

Only with extreme brevity can be 
sketched the increasing extent and 
importance of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the company control- 
ling it, during the past fifteen to 
twenty years, with the virtual ab- 
sorption into itself of the minor 
enterprises necessary to give it full 
usefulness. 

The Harrisburg and Lancaster 
Railroad was permanently leased by 
the company, in 186 1. In the fol- 
lowing year, the Philadelphia and Erie road also 
came under its control, by permanent lease. The 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago road became vir- 
tually a part of the Pennsylvania, by the same means, 
in 1869, with branches of importance, leased by the 
P., F W. & C, included in the transfer, and with the 
agreements of the latter with the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg road, and the Indianapolis and St. Louis road, 
assumed by the Pennsylvania Company. The Pitts- 
burg and Steubenville road was purchased outright by 
the company, in 1867 — this and other transactions 
securing the control of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis road, and the Columbus, Chicago and 
Indiana Central road. After-operations brought in 
the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley road, and par- 
tially the St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute. 
Then followed the Little Miami, the Erie and Pitts- 
burg, and the Cleveland and Pittsburg ; with control- 
ling interests in the JefTersonville, Madison and Indi- 
anapolis, with ascendency over the Ohio bridge at 
Louisville, — the Chartiers road, the Mansfield, Cold- 
water and Lake Michigan road, the Cairo and Vin- 
cennes roads, with a majority ownership in the Ohio 
bridge at Cincinnati, and other and minor enterprises 
of importance to the permanent prosperity of the 
Pennsylvania. 

The most important remaining acquisition has 



been that effected in the leasing, in 1871, of the 
Camden and Amboy road, with the Philadelphia and 
Trenton road, the canals, and all dependencies, com- 
pleting the great highway from the far West to the sea- 
board and commercial capital at the city of New 
York, withimmense advantages soon evident in speed 
and certainty of transit, and with other and greater 
indicated for the Centennial gathering of the present 
year. 

Southward, however, the increased connections have 
been only less important. The Northern Central, of 
Maryland, came into the hands of the Pennsylvania 
Company several years since ; the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac road followed, completing the line to Washing- 
ton, and having as one of its magnificent effects in 
1873, the completion of the great tunnel under Bal- 
timore. The Union Tunnel, connecting the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore road with the 
Baltimore and Potomac Tunnel, and thus with the 
Pennsylvania road, was also completed in 1873, mak- 
ing perfect the connection with Washington, of which 
the importance was painfully and instructively shown 
to the government in 1861. From the southward, 
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the Piedmont Air-Line road, including several princi- 
pal roads, and securing connections through Virginia 
to the Carolinas and into Georgia, also came under 
the management of the Pennsylvania Company in 
the course of 1873. 

Almost insensibly, in thus rapidly and incompletely 
sketching the general history of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, we have given a reasonably accurate idea of 
the extent of its connections. The comprehensive 
grouping afforded by its own authority, however, in 
the work under consideration, may well be quoted, as 
the best summing-up possible of the present position 
of an enterprise having few equals in importance, in 
the world, and none grown to such mighty and at the 
same time such beneficial proportions, within a cor- 
responding period from the commencement. 

"The road," with commendable boast says the 
historian, "which at first was but a link in a line be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, has become the 
greatest highway the world ever saw. Reaching Bos- 
ton, the metropolis of New England, under favorable 
arrangements ; with its eastern termini at New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore — the manufacturing and 
commercial centres of the Atlantic sea-coast, and at 
Washington City — the capital of the nation ; it unites 
them, by its own direct line, with the cities of Pitts- 
burg, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 



Indianapolis, Louisville and St. Louis, the point of 
distribution, on the lakes and in the Mississippi val- 
ley, for the importations and manufactures of the 
East, and the outlets for the rich products of the West 
and South. Perfect connections are likewise made 
with St. Paul and Duluth — the gates to the North- 
west; with Omaha and Denver — the portals to the 
auriferous and fertile territories ; with the wonderful 
State of California, whose cities are concentrating the 
commerce of the Pacific islands and of Asia ; and with 
Memphis, Mobile and New Orleans, — the marts for 
the great Southern staples. Every section of the 
country is now directly or indirectly penetrated — 
every product of its soil is accommodated — by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. To transact its extended and 
diversified business, the company now owns and. runs 
upon its own lines eleven hundred locomotives, one 
thousand cars devoted to passenger traffic, and twenty- 
six thousand in freight service. It owns two thousand 
miles of completed road, and controls nearly five 
thousand miles more. Its workshops cover an area 
of more than five hundred acres. It employs an 
army of twenty-five thousand men, many of whom 
are mechanics and experts of the 
highest skill. It has two hundred 
and twenty-two foreign ticket offices 
and agents (independent of those 
at its own stations) established in 
thirteen different States. It has de- 
veloped mines, created manufac- 
tories, and established commerce. 
All this has been accomplished 
within a score of years, without 
causing a monetary or business 
panic, or itself becoming the vic- 
tim of one." 

Dealing with the historical and 
the practical in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, necessarily 
nothing has as yet been said of the 
variety of scenery through which it 
passes — a variety, let it be stated, 
unequaled, when the main line and 
all the branches are brought into 
account, by that of any other line 
of transit in the world. Not much 
is necessary to be said on this point, 
however ; the well informed will 
have little difficulty, the previous 
statements remembered, in estimat- 
ing the scenes through which the 
road must pass, between the Atlan- 
tic coast and the Mississippi and 
the great lakes, without reckoning 
the endless ramifications of the lines 
branching off from and connected 
with it. Leaving the commercial 
wealth and magnificence of New York, crossing the 
growing fertility of New Jersey, glancing at the more 
quietly wealthy Philadelphia, traversing the rich luxu- 
riance of the Pennsylvania valleys and beside its 
beautiful rivers, climbing the wild Alleghanies, de- 
scending on river and prairie forming the varied 
scenery of what was so lately "the West," but now is 
the thickly settled and important centre of the lands 
east of the Rocky Mountains — what other road could 
possibly claim so much of the picturesque, as (already 
shown) what other could make pretense to the same 
importance in the personal transit and commercial 
prosperity of a continent? 

Necessarily, .the crowning charm of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in scenery, as its greatest actual phys- 
ical height, is to be found in crossing those Allegha- 
nies as only yet half understood in their beauty, by 
the tourist. Gladly, from ample materials at hand, 
would we freely supplement what The Aldine has 
already done in illustrating the beauties of this great 
thoroughfare, were we not under the necessity of 
choosing somewhat closely, in order at once to econo- 
mize space and secure requisite variety. We can only 
present, in this connection, a few fine pictures, all of 
which will explain themselves, and so need no en- 
largement on their merits. Our illustrations comprise 
the admired aerial " Conewago Bridge," over the creek 
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of the same name, forming the boundary between the 
counties of Lancaster and Dauphin, Pa. ; the ''En- 
trance to Wild-Cat Glen," a romantic spot near Mari- 
etta on the Susquehanna ; the ' ' City of Harrisburg, " 
also on the Susquehanna, and the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania advantageously seen from the opposite side of 
the river, with the long railroad bridge spanning it 
and forming a link in the great chain ; ' ' Johnstown, " 
at the western foot of the Alleghanies, famous for its 
Cambria Iron Works, and for smelting and smoke, 
making it a worthy rival of the towns of the same 
class in Midland England ; the beautiful ' ' Cone- 
maugh Viaduct, " on the river of the same name, also 
at the western foot of the Alleghanies, and forming a 
pleasant pendant to some of the fine scenery of the 
Conemaugh, already given in The Aldine ; and the 
''Old Furnace " and "Old Saw-Mill," likewise on 
the Conemaugh, and well exhibiting the picturesque 
features so notable in all that romantic region. 



A NOVEMBER NOCTURN. 

The autumn air sweeps faint and cnill 
Across the maple-crested hill ; 

And on my ear 

Falls, tingling clear, 
A strange, mysterious woodland thrill. 

From outmost twig — from scarlet crown, 
Untouched with yet a tinct of brown, 

Reluctant, slow, 

As loth to go, 
The loosened leaves come wavering down. 

And not a hectic trembler there, 
In its decadence doomed to share 

The fate of all,— 

But in its fall, 
Flings a low wail upon the air. 

No drift or dream of passing bell 

Dying afar m twilight dell, 
Hath any heard, 
Whose chimes have stirred 

A tenderer pathos of farewell. 

A silent shiver, as of pain, 

Goes rustling through each sapless vein ; 

And there are moans 

Whose undertones 
Are sad as sobbing autumn rain. 

Ah, if without its dirge-like sigh, 
No lightest-clinging leaf can die,— 

Let him who saith 

Decay and death 
Should bring no heart-break, tell me why. 

Each grave-yard gives the answer : There 
I read Resurgam everywhere : 

So easy said 

Above the dead, — 
So weak to anodyne despair ! 

— Margaret y. Preston. 
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The thirty-first reception of this Association took 
place on Monday evening, November 29th, and the 
pictures remained on view for the fortnight following. 
The Association has been the source of a growing 
taste for art in Brooklyn, which manifests itself in the 
continually increasing attendance upon these exhibi- 
tions. The present one, however, is below the 
average in the finished excellence of the paintings 
on view, and particularly in showing a dearth of 
"gure p.ctures. We can only glance at a few of the 
principal works, giving more or less of tone to the 
whole. 

No. i i s « The Nubian Stoiy . Teller ,. by F A 

nagman. The picture represents a large room in 

tne mtenor of a Turkish harem ; along the sides rich 

couches, on which sit or recline the women of the 

•aagiio in varied and graceful positions of lassitude. 

ree children are seated on the floor, listening with 

J™-- ' attention to the Nubian slave, who, 

squattrng near the centre of ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

praised to emphasize the crisis in her story, is relat- 

««A«v * Swonderful a *d as long as those of the 

Arabian Nights." Let into the middle'of the floor, 

mC fore 8n»nd, is a gray and white marble foun- 



tain, where a little jet of water diffuses coolness to 
the air around. Furniture and ornaments peculiar to 
Eastern life brighten the walls, and make every part 
of the chamber interesting. At the end of the alcove 
into which the room narrows on the left, through the 
lattice a glimpse of the hot sunlight on a vine is 
gained, and gives a slight but pleasant contrast to the 
subdued light of the interior. This picture appeared 
in the last Paris Salon. In the distribution of light, 
correct perspective, harmony of coloring, simple and 
effective grouping and elaboration of details, there is 
scarcely anything to be criticised in this fine picture. 
One peculiar beauty is the distinction of the fabrics : 
from the light gauze around the head of the youngest 
girl to the heavy brown skirts of the slaves, each is 
different in texture and nature of folding. This is 
a noble work for an artist in his twenty-ninth year, 
and shows a most worthy scholar of G6rome. Mr. 
Bridgman is a native of Brooklyn, and is now travel- 
ing in the East. 

No. 154, "Aicha, Woman of the Kabyle Moun- 
tains, Algeria, " is by the same artist. She is a dark- 
skinned woman, adorned with all the paraphernalia of 
a princess of her tribe : a cap covered with precious 
ornaments, necklace of beads, cloak or blanket of 
many colors, covered with trinkets in profusion. The 
face is boldly and correctly drawn, and shows intellect 
and power in its possessor. The undaunted eyes, 
high cheek-bones and firm chin picture a strong 
character; while the well-formed lips give the soft 
and feminine look to a face otherwise almost too full 
of strength. The high light falls on the white cloth 
covering the breast, and is toned off to the deep 
shadows on the neck and under the brows. The 
execution is in all regards pleasing and forcible. 

No. 195, "The Obdurate Father," by W. Rogge, 
of Munich, shows a family either excited by the re- 
turn of a prodigal, or painfully pushing forward the 
chances of an objectionable would-be son-in-law. The 
conflicting emotions in the set face of the father, the 
anxiety of the mother, who is drawing the somewhat 
smirking youth forward — and the different expressions 
in the favorite sister (oxfianck?) and the other children 
and others present, are well and forcibly given. The 
grouping in this painting, also, is worthy of remark : 
it is natural and complete, though, perhaps, a little 
crowded, from the necessity of the occasion. 

No. 292. "The Interruption, " by G. Doyen. A 
French girl has been reading, with a ray of pale, 
steely light (sunlight?) across her shoulder; but a 
young kitten, jumping up behind her and on her 
shoulder, causes the interruption. The girl's face is 
thoroughly good, in drawing and expression ; but her 
form is "sweetness long drawn out," the hands need 
modulation, and her position seems more than a 
trifle stiff and constrained. If the canvas were re- 
duced in size, leaving merely head and bust, the 
painting would be bettered by the reduction. 

No. 339. "L'Addio (Brianzuola)," by B. Scher- 
mini. A light-haired Italian girl stands at a window 
bidding good-bye to her lover. The girl, if well 
painted, is an exceedingly bad selection ; and the 
whole is too commonplace and prosaic for the tender- 
ness of the subject. 

No. 329. "Marcia, wife of the Emperor Corn- 
modus, finding her name on his death list," by Brone- 
coff. Marcia is represented with the fatal book in her 
hand, in wildly theatrical posture, and with a look of 
staring horror on her face. But for the patchy effect 
of color in some portions, and a want of harmony in 
others, this picture would tell a revolting story with 
much force and feeling. 

No. 361. "The Evening Chapter." With his cus- 
tomary old lady, Mr. E. W. Perry has given us a new 
model — an old man with a head that would rejoice 
the heart of a phrenologist. The toning of the light 
about the old lady's head is managed with the artist's 
usual skill ; but putting the old man's figure against 
the light is an ancient artifice, and appears like timid- 
ity. The figures are also too far apart for probability ; 
though less space might fail to show the red cloth of 
the table to advantage. 

No. 290. "After 'the Battle," by Jan Verhas, 
Brussels. A boy has broken his sister's doll, and 



brother and sister stand in mutual anger and chagrin, 
one at each end of a yellow satin sofa. The figures 
are so separated that the sofa alone occupies our 
attention in the middle of the picture. The story is 
told plainly, however, and the execution is careful 
and good, except the fault noted, and some mono- 
tony of color. 

No. $77. This small painting of "The Doves," 
by Paul Viry, is unique. The idea is fanciful and 
prettily expressed. A tall, pale girl, dressed in rich 
dove-colored satin, is petting her dove in a large 
doorway, built of soft, gray stone, carefully molded. 
A greyhound stands by her side. There are no other 
colors to relieve this predominating delicate ash, but 
the rich green of two small vines set in green boxes, 
a gorgeously colored pheasant at the sill, and the 
dull red and brown of a line of bricks that just 
appears above the portal. The effect is like that of 
frosted silver ; and the design is a jeu cT esprit made 
labor by the nicety of execution. The finish is simply 
wonderful, even in this day of "ivory-type" surfaces. 

Nos. 394 and 268 are by Constant Mayer. The 
more pretentious work, "The Wanderers" (394), 
shows a party of three Italian peasants weary with 
their long journey. The old man is seated upon the 
ground ; the boy has fallen asleep with his head on 
the breast of the peasant ; and the young girl is reach- 
ing up her hand to receive the alms which two richly 
dressed ladies in the balcony above are bestowing. 
The picture, through well drawn, is painfully mono- 
tonous in color, and not by any means up to this 
artist's standard, except in the really strong face of 
the old man. The girl, reaching up, suggests a boy 
playing soldier, with a chapeau of white foolscap. 
His other picture (268), "Meditation," is another 
reproduction, with most of the work on the head and 
face, of that wondrous young woman whom Mr. 
Mayer seems to keep always in readiness, in some 
dark corner. In this case she is far more reading than 
* ' meditating, " if the indications of the drooping eyes 
go for anything. 

No. 289. "The Grandmother," by E. Marsal, of 
Paris, is excellent in its intense realism. The old 
woman's countenance is a good study, and in fine 
relief. The Teutonesque face of the infant is very 
humorously drawn. This canvas is large and in- 
teresting ; but there are some unmeaning folds in the 
drapery that detract from the beauty of the whole. 

No. 293. "Landscape," by E. Lambinet. A 
clump of fine trees on a bank to the right, throw their 
shadow over a clear pond whose surface is broken by 
lily-pads. The contrast of light and shade is skillful 
and daring ; and the reflections are admirably mir- 
rored. There is too much motion in the trees, how- 
ever, for the stillness of the water ; and it seems, 
from the position of the sun, that his light ought to 
reach the water within the picture. This work has 
also been on exhibition at Paris. 

No. 415. " October Twilight in the Adirondacks. " 
In parts this painting, by S. R. Gifford, is strikingly 
beautiful, but the general color is too vivid. The 
bend of the shore, with the trees in shadow on the 
right, the brilliancy of the sky above, emphasized by 
an almost leafless tree-top, rising above the others, 
and standing out to the view as if it were real and 
climbable, are prominent beauties. This picture 
would be most effective in a large gallery where 
strong contrasts could be obtained, 

Nos. 320 and 395. "Among the Adirondacks," 
and "A Glimpse of Long Island," are by R. W. 
Hubbard. The former is a fine example of moun- 
tain scenery in the warm greens and browns of low 
tone. The sunny atmosphere fills, the valley where 
the little stream broadens into a pool, and shimmers 
in the mountain clefts. There is a barrenness, how- 
ever, for which the sunlight hardly compensates. The 
"Glimpse of Long Island," with the same beauty in 
atmospheric effect, reminds one of the views from 
some of those high-perched Italian towns, over the 
surrounding country. Here the spectator's position 
is the highest, and he looks from above down the 
side of the hill-range, a view difficult to make satis- 
factory, but here managed with rare skill and fidelity. 

No. 321. "Landscape and Cattle," by J. M. 



